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SARAH FIDDLESTICKS 

PART I 

The Angry Wind 

Sarah Fiddlesticks is a funny name, but 
Sarah was a very funny girl. No matter what 
you told her, she could never bring herself to 
agree with you, but would turn up her nose 
and snap back, “Fiddlesticks! What is so won¬ 
derful about that? Who gives a rap about it?” 

Her mother would say, “Sarah, how nicely 
you have cleaned up the kitchen. Why, the 
dishes just sparkle! You are a little wonder!” 
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Do you think that Sarah was pleased? Maybe 
she was, but you would never think so by 
the way she made a face and replied, “Fiddle¬ 
sticks! Who says I am a wonder? Is that 
what you call clean?” 

But if her teacher said to her, “Sarah, you 
have answered the questions very badly to¬ 
day,” Sarah would toss her head and say, 
“Fiddlesticks! What’s so bad about that?” 

One autumn evening Sarah sat in the park 
with some playmates and looked at the trees. 

“The trees are bare already,” said Jane. 
“There is not a leaf left on them. Soon autumn 
will be over.” 

“Soon winter will come with its snow,” put 
in Mary. “It will cover the trees, with fluffy, 
white robes, and they won’t stand bare and 
shivering. Then they will be happy.” 
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‘Fiddlesticks!” said Sarah, 
turning up her nose. “Who 
cares about winter? Who cares 
about the fluffy, white robes? 
I hate winter. I hate snow. I 
can’t stand either of them.” 

This was the way Sarah 
talked. Mary and Jane were 
used to this talk of Sarah’s 
and did not say anything. 
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But just then the wind growled angrily. No 
one knew what had made the wind so angry. 
The children talked until it grew dark, and 
then went home. Mary and Jane remembered 
how the wind growled. They wondered what 
made it growl. 
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In the Park 

Winter came. Sarah had forgotten what 
she had said about the winter and the snow. 

One day she said to her mother, “I am go¬ 
ing into the park for a little walk.” 

“What,” cried her mother, shivering. “In 
this bitter cold! It’s snowing and blowing. 
You Will not meet anyone in the park.” 

But Sarah only turned up her nose as usual. 
“Cold, snow, wind! Fiddlesticks!” she said 
scornfully. “Who cares if I meet anyone in 
the park or not? I am going for a walk and 
that ends it!” 

No sooner said than done. She put on her 
coat and was off. The park was empty. The 
trees were all in their white robes, and the 
benches were white. Everything was quiet 
but the wind. 
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Sarah was almost sorry that she had gone 
out in such a snowstorm, but she was too 
stubborn to go back. 

As she went on, she saw two old men rush¬ 
ing toward her, puffing up their cheeks and 
blowing blasts of wind. One of them was 
short and-round and white, like a fat snow 
man, and carried a sack. The other was tall 
and thin and gray, and carried a silver staff 
in his hand that looked like a glistening icicle. 
They kept puffing up their cheeks and blow¬ 
ing blasts of wind. 

“Here she is!” cried the one with the icicle 
staff, catching hold of Sarah, The other one 
opened his sack, put her into it and tied it up. 

After that, Sarah could see nothing. She 
felt that she was flying through air. She shut 
her eyes and shuddered. 

















Suddenly she felt that they had landed 
somewhere, and that it had grown colder than 
ever. One of the old men opened the sack and 
let her out into the light. She looked around. 
They were on a high hill covered with snow. 
The old men winked knowingly at each other. 
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In the Hut 

Sarah had never before seen such strange- 
looking old men. Both had long beards. One 
of them had a long white, fluffy beard that 
seemed to be made of snow. The other had a 
gray, forked beard that hung down from his 
chin like two long glistening icicles. They 
both wore white coats, and their shoes and 
hats were also white. 

After a while, the old man with the staff 
turned to Sarah and said, “Now, Sarah Fid¬ 
dlesticks, you impudent imp! Now will you 
sneer at Winter and Snow?” 

Sarah s nose was stiff with cold but she 
turned it up, as best she could, and replied, 
“Fiddlesticks! You call that sneering?” 

At that the old men grew very angry and 
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cried, “What! Haven’t you sneered enough? 
Another word from you and we will bind you 
with chains.” 

The old men growled angrily and carried 
her to the very top of the hill. Here was a little 
hut with one tiny window. They carried her 
into the hut and bound her with chains of 
glistening white ice. 

“This will teach you a lesson,” said the old 
men. 


Sarah was very cold, and she felt rather ill. 
She shivered, and tears began to glisten in her 
eyes, but she turned up her little nose stub¬ 
bornly. “Fiddlesticks! I snap my fingers at 
such lessons!” she cried. 

The old men were beside themselves with 
anger. They growled and tore their hair. They 
screamed, “Sarah Fiddlesticks, you impudent 
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imp! You will never see your 
father and mother again. For the 
rest of your life, you will lie 
bound in this little hut. Then you 
will know what it means to sneer 
at us and talk back to us.” 

Sarah was very much frightened 
when she heard that she would 
have to remain in the little hut for 



















the rest of her life and never see her mother 
and father again. She shuddered and burst 
into tears. “Never see my mother and father? 
Stay here the rest of my life? Fiddlesticks! 
111 talk back when I want to. Who is afraid 
of you, anyway?” she said impudently. 

At that the old men growled angrily, like 
blasts of wind, and swept out of the hut. 

Sarah was left alone in the hut, weeping 
bitterly. From time to time she listened to 
the old men, who growled and roared outside 
like blasts of wind. 

Sarah shuddered and wept until she wept 
herself to sleep. 

On the second day, the old men came back 
and brought her some bread and an apple and 
said, Eat this or you will starve, you impu¬ 
dent imp!” 













But Sarah’s old ways got the better of her 
again. She turned up her nose scornfully and 
cried in a voice weak with hunger, “Hunger! 
Fiddlesticks! Who wants your apple? Who 
wants your bread?” 

This was too much for the old men. They 
were so angry that they could not bear to look 
at her. They did not stop to answer but went 
growling put of the hut. 

Sarah Wondered if the old men would re¬ 
turn. She looked longingly at the bread and 
the applet She kept looking longingly at 
them, and at last ate them. She was weak with 
hunger, atid she did not want to starve. 

Every day the old men came and brought 
her food. Every, day she ate it. They just 
left it for her and went out again, without say¬ 
ing a word. 
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Winter and Snow 

Two months went by like that. 

One day the old men said to her, 
‘Listen, Sarah Fiddlesticks. Do you 
want to know why we brought you 
here?” 

Sarah really wanted to know why 
they had taken her there. But she 
turned up her nose and said, “Fiddle¬ 
sticks! Who cares to know why you 
brought me here?’ 

The old men were angrier than ever. 






























































Thqy roared and growled, like blasts of wind. 

“We brought you here and shut you up in 
this little hut because you once said that you 
hated Winter and Snow,” they said. “That 
is what the wind told us. He overheard you 
that autumn evening in the park long ago. We 
are Winter and Snow. If you want to go home, 
all you have to do is to say, ‘Please excuse me, 
Winter and Snow. From now on I will al¬ 
ways love you.’ Then we will free you right 
away.” 

Sarah was overjoyed to hear this. She was 
reat^y at first to do what the old men asked. 
But her stubbornness kept her from doing it. 
She turned up her nose and said, “Go home? 
I like it here.” 

The old men were so angry when they 
heard this that they broke the window and 




















stamped out of the hut. They banged the door 
behind them, and disappeared. They never 
came back, not even to bring her food. 

Sarah lay in the hut, cold, hungry and 
homesick, and wept bitterly. 
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The Boy in Green 

Days went by like that. Sarah was growing 
thinner and thinner from hunger. A little 
while longer, and she would have starved to 
death. 

Suddenly the door opened and in walked 
a boy wearing the loveliest green clothes, with 
a garland' of fragrant flowers on his head. He 
wa£ so handsome and so sweet that as soon 
as Sarah looked at him, her heart filled with a 
strange happiness. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but why are you 
crying? How thin you are! And why are you 
bound in chains? Winter and Snow must have 
done this! If you wish, I will free you at once.” 

Sarah wanted to turn up her nose and reply 
in her usual way, “Fiddlesticks! Who says I 
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am crying? Who says I am chained? Who 
wants you to free me?” But just then she 
smelled the fragrance of the flowers in his gar¬ 
land. She sneezed, and was not able to turn 
up her nose. v 

The boy in green took her sneeze for a 
“yes,” and straightway he puffed up his cheeks 
and blew upon her. The icy chains melted into 
water. The hut melted away, and Sarah was 
free. Then the boy in green lifted her in his 
arms and together they flew downhill, all the 
way to Sarah’s house. 

As they flew down, Sarah saw that the earth 
was turning green again, and the air was 
warming up. She thought to herself, “Just 
see! It’s spring already. I spent a whole winter 
in that hut.” Then she looked at the boy in 
green and saw how handsome he was and how 
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fragrant his garland was, and she fell in love 
with him. 

The boy stopped at the door of her house 
and said to her, “Here is your house, little .girl. 
How pretty you are! I should like nothing bet¬ 
ter than to come to visit you every day and go 
walking with-you, Will you let me?” 

Sarah wanted him to come to her house 
every day and go walking with her. But not 
for nothing was she Sarah Fiddlesticks. So 
she turned up her nose and said, “Who says I 
am pretty? Who wants you to come to my 
house? Who wants to go walking with you?” 

The boy in green was frightened at those 
words. He bowed his head and burst into 
tears. Then he walked away without a word. 

Sarah watched him as he walked away sad¬ 
ly, and she wanted to call him back. But she 
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was Sarah Fiddlesticks. So she bit her lips 
and kept quiet. 

The boy walked away, weeping as he went, 
until he climbed up the hill and disappeared. 

When Sarah went into the house, her father 
and mother were wild with joy. Sarah told 
them where she had been all this time and 
what had happened to her. 

“Aren’t you glad to be back?” they asked. 

But Sarah replied in her well-known way, 
“Fiddlesticks! Who says I am glad?” 

H^er mother and father knew her ways and 
were not angry with her. If only the hand¬ 
some boy in green had known, perhaps he 

i 

would not have disappeared. For, from that 
time on, Sarah was a very sad girl and longed 
in her heart for her boy in green. She longed 
for him most in winter when it was very cold. 
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Early one morning, when Sarah was still 
in dreamland, a bird alighted on the window 
sill and sang its song. Sarah heard the song 
in her sleep and wanted to find out where it 
came from. But before she could open her 
eyes the bird had flown away. Sarah felt sorry 
that she had not found out who had been sing¬ 
ing in her room. 

Her mother was working around in the 
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kitchen. She thought she heard Sarah getting 
up. So she called out, “It is early, Sarah dar¬ 
ling. You can sleep a little longer.” 

But the moment she opened her eyes, Sarah 
was her old self again. 

“You call that sleeping! You call this 
early!” she cried. “Fiddlesticks! I’ll get 
dressed right away and go out and find who 
was singing in my room.” 

“You silly child!” called her mother. “It 

j 

was a bird and it has flown away.” But Sarah 
did not listen to her mother. She slipped into 
her clothes and was soon out of the house. 
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Seeds and Water 

It was very early. The city was still 
asleep, and the streets were empty. Sarah 
walked through the silent streets until they 
ended in gardens and fields. In a garden she 
came upon a boy with a sack of seeds on his 
back and a water sprinkler in his hand, water¬ 
ing the flower beds. 

Sarah walked over to him and said, “Look 
here, boy! Maybe you can tell me who was 
singing in my room a while ago?” 

The boy did not even turn his head. “Go 
away, little girl,” he replied, “and don’t 
bother me with your silly questions. Don’t 
you see that I am busy?” 

Sarah was angry because the boy did not 
even look at her. So she turned up her nose 
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and said, “Busy! Is that what you call busy! 

Fiddlesticks! I’ll give you one push and you 

' 

won’t say ‘don’t bother’ to me again.” 

. 

The boy turned around angrily, “Just try 

it, you imp! Just try it and you’ll see what 

' 

will happen,” he told her. 

Sarah did not waste any time. She gave the 
boy such a push that he fell down, and his sack 
and his sprinkler spilled their seeds and water 
on the ground. “Don’t bother, indeed!” said 
Sarah. 

When the boy saw what had happened he 
cried, “My seeds are all spilled! How shall I 

£v- ! . 

plant flowers now? My water is all spilled! 
How shall I water the flowers now?” 

The flowers saw what had happened, and 
they cried to the boy, “Catch her and bring 
her over to us. We will teach'' her a lesson.” 
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When Sarah heard what the flowers said, 
she was: frightened and ran away. The boy 
scrambled up and ran after her. 

As she was running, Sarah turned up her 
nose and said to herself, “Who’s running 
away? Who’s afraid? Fiddlesticks!” And with 
that she stopped still. 

The boy saw her and could not understand 
why she stopped. So he stopped, too, afraid 
to go too close to her. 

“Wait! I’ll show you who is stronger!” 
snapped Sarah, turning on the boy again. 

The boy fled, and Sarah dashed after him. 
He was frightened, for Sarah was fast gaining 
on him. He was about to burst into tears 
when he thought of something. He put two 
fingers in his mouth and gave a loud whistle. 
From all sides, boys with sacks and sprinklers 
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came running. Hundreds o£ them 
came. They caught Sarah, bound 
her and dragged her to the flower 
beds. They threw her on the 
ground and said to the flowers, 
“Here is that imp, Sarah Fiddle- 
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Sarah’s Punishment 

The flowers put their heads together and 
thought. At last they told how she would be 
punished. Every day, they said, as soon as 
the morning star appeared in the sky, Sarah 
was to turn into a flower. All day long she 
was to stand in the garden in the burning sun, 
parching for a drink. But no one was to 
sprinkle her. This would be the punishment. 
As soon as the sun set she could turn into a 
little girl again and go home. 

Meanwhile, the sun set. The flowers let her 
go, and Sarah went home saying airily to her¬ 
self, “Who’s going to turn into a flower? Fid¬ 
dlesticks! Catch me doing such a thing!” 

When she got home, her mother asked her 
where she had been all day. But not a word 
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would Sarah say, not even “fiddlesticks.” She 
ate her supper silently and went to bed. 

At dawn, just as the morning star appeared 
in the sky, a bird alighted on Sarah’s window 
sill and began to sing. Sarah awoke as if she 
had heard an alarm clock. She dressed hur¬ 
riedly and slipped silently out of the house. 
She walked on and on, until she came to the 
garden at the edge of the city. There she took 
her place in a flower bed. She shut her eyes 
and felt herself growing smaller and smaller. 
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The Red Flower 

The sun rose, and in the place where 
Sarah had been standing grew a most 
beautiful red flower. All day long the 
red flower stood parching in the 
burning sun. Boys with sacks and 
sprinklers came and watered the 
other flowers in the garden. But 
they passed by the red flower, though 
it was just dying for a drink. Until 
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nightfall, the flower stood there parched with 
thirst. 

... ■ . : 

When the sun set and night came, the flower 
disappeared, and in its place stood Sarah. 

iddlesticks! Who’s afraid?” she said. 

Many days passed in this way. Sarah’s 
mother could not understand where Sarah 
stayed all day. Sarah would not say a word 
about where she went. 

One day, the flowers of the garden dressed 
in their gayest colors and began whispering 
excitedly among themselves. But no one 
would tell anything to the red flower. Soon 
a hundred boys with new sacks and bright 
sprinklers in their hands, marched into the 
garden and lined up in two rows, as if waiting 
to welcome a guest of honor. 

Why are the flowers so dressed-up to- 
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day?” the red flower asked herself. “What 
are they whispering about? And for whom 
can all these boys be waiting? Is there to be 
a guest of honor?” As she was wondering, 
she heard the flowers cry out, “There he 
comes! There he is!” 

The red flower turned to look. There was 
a boy in green with a garland of beautiful 
flowers on his head, bowing politely. 

When he passed the flower beds, the flowers 
all smiled at him, each one crying, “Pluck me! 
Pluck me, and weave me into your garland!” 
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The Guest of Honor 

The boy in green smiled sweetly at them 
all, but walked on. Soon he saw the beautiful 
red flower. He walked over to it. “Pretty red 
flower,” he said, “would you like me to pluck 
you and weave you into my garland?” 

When the red flower saw the boy in green, 
her heart beat very fast. But she remembered 
that she was Sarah Fiddlesticks. So she tossed 
her head and replied, “Fiddlesticks! Who 
cares to be plucked by you? Who wants to be 
woven into your garland?” 

The boy in green looked at her in surprise. 

“If I did not know that you are a flower, I 
would be sure that you are Sarah Fiddle¬ 
sticks,” he said. 

The red flower was silent. The boy in 
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green could not bear to leave her. So he sat 
down beside her and began talking to her. 
The red flower was pleased at his words, but 
she did not reply. 

The sun set, and it began to grow dark. 
The boy in green shut his eyes sleepily and 
thought about the red flower. For a long time 
he sat there. When he opened his eyes again, 
there was no red flower to be seen. In its place 
stood pretty Sarah, smiling at him. The boy 
in green could not believe his eyes. He begged 
her to tell him what had happened. 

At first Sarah turned up her nose and would 
not say a word. But the boy in green begged 
and begged. At last Sarah replied airily, “Fid¬ 
dlesticks! What is there to tell? So the flowers 
turned me into a red flower! Fiddlesticks! 
What of that? So all day I have to stand 
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parching in the sun and don’t get watered. 
Fiddlesticks! What of that? So when night 
falls I become a girl again. What of that? 
Fiddlesticks! What is there to tell?” 

“You’re a funny little girl,” cried the boy 
in green* “but I can’t help loving you!” 

“Fiddlesticks!” replied Sarah, turning up 
her nose, “I love you, too. What of that?” 

The boy in green took her hand and led 
her away. He knew now what she really 
meant, 






















